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Eighty-Fourth Regular Meeting, May 20, 1884. 

Dr. Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Curator acknowledged the receipt of a series of photographs 
from Prince Roland Bonaparte, for which the thanks of the Society 
were voted. 

Dr. Swan M. Burnett read a paper on "Comparative Fre- 
quency of Certain Eye Diseases in the White and the Colored 
.Race in the United States/ ' 

abstract. 

Dr. Burnett related briefly the history of the manner in which 
the colored race was suddenly transported from its old to its new 
environment. Now, physicians have been earnest in the inquiry 
how much this race has been affected by contact with the superior 
race. Dr. Burnett himself has made extensive researches on this 
question at the eye and car dispensary, and his address was a repe- 
tition of his experience, 2,341 cases having been examined — 1,530 
colored, 1,811 white. The statistics covered inquiries concerning 
constitutional diseases of the eye, as well as defects in the optical 
instrument itself. The most marked race difference is in the en- 
tire absence of granular lids in the blacks, while it forms quite a 
large per cent, of eye disease among the whites. In healing power 
the races are alike. 

Dr. Elmer Reynolds read a paper on a " Collection of 
Antiquities from Vendome, Senlis, and the Cave-Dwellings 
of France.' ' 

Dr. Reynolds exhibited a beautiful collection of stone imple- 
ments sent to him by correspondents in France, and his paper was 
a narration of his story, reaching through the archaeolithic, the 
neolithic, and the bronze age. The objects were sent by the Count 
de Maricourt and his brother, the Baron de Maricourt, as types of 
all the characteristic stone implements in France. Dr. Reynolds 
reviewed the collection in the light of his own experiences, and 
showed the method of manufacture and the uses of each. 
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Mr. William H, Holmes read the following paper on 

"Evidences of the Antiquity of Man on the Site of the 
City of Mexico/ ' 

Aboriginal art in Mexico seems, in a great measure, to have de- 
veloped and flourished within her own borders, and the story of her 
culture is, therefore, quite fully recorded in the superficial deposits of 
the country. The volcanic and lacustrine formations of the elevated 
valleys and the rich soil of the Tierra Caltente teem with relics of 
many human periods, and the whole surface of the land is dotted 
with the ruins of temples and cities. Up to this time the efforts of 
investigators have been confined to the exploration of points of 
popular interest and in touching, somewhat superficially, upon the 
more glittering problems. Little attention has been given to classi- 
fying and describing the multitude of minor relics. The ceramic 
art, which was phenomenally developed, has received scarcely more 
than a passing notice. It is this condition of affairs that affords 
me an opportunity of presenting this paper, based as it is, upon a 
brief study of the contents of the soil within the limits of the City 
of Mexico. 

Incomplete as my observations were, they afforded me a most 
welcome opportunity of beginning the study of the ceramic art of 
Mexico from the standpoint of actual observation of relics in place. 
Superb as are the collections within the Mexican Museum, their 
study is rendered extremely unsatisfactory by the absence of detailed 
information in regard to their origin and chronology. Fortunately 
the section of deposits here presented reads with the readiness of 
an open book, giving not only the proper sequence to its own trea- 
sures, but, I doubt not, making clear the relative position of many 
other relics that would, otherwise, go unclaimed and unclassified. 

The site of the capital of the Montezumas is naturally a great re- 
pository of the ceramic remains of the pre-Columbian peoples. 
One has but to wander into almost any of the suburban villages, 
wherever excavations are going on, to witness the exhumation of 
multitudes of fragmentary utensils, many of which have been a 
second and a third time thrown up and rebuilt into the edifices and 
defences of successive cities. 

During the spring of 1884 I spent a few weeks at the Central 
Railway station, which is located in the outskirts of the city. The 
old walls and fortifications of the city, dating back perhaps to early 
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Spanish times, lie just outside of the inclosure of the station, and 
the road has been cut through these leveled works, and through the 
accumulated refuse of a small suburban village, now represented by 
a dilapidated church and a few adobe hovels. 

The section exposed by the railway cuttings exhibits a curious 
agglomeration of the deposits of all past human periods. The re- 
mains of previous times and peoples — pottery, stone, and skeletons — 
have recently been redistributed by the greatest of all innovators, 
the spade of the Yankee. To those, therefore, who halt only to 
examine the deposits along the immediate line of the railway there 
is nothing visible but utter confusion, although a glance is sufficient 
to show that, in every spadeful, there is evidence of many widely 
separated stages of art. 

Just west of the line, however, and apparently outside of the old 
line of circumvallation is an area — an acre, more or less — on which 
an extensive manufactory of adobe bricks has been established. 
Here excavations have been made exposing the heretofore undis^ 
turbed accumulations of past ages to the depth often of eight or 
ten feet. 

The general surface of this area is perhaps from three to four feet 
below the broad masses of ancient ramparts, and is, at the same 
time, perceptibly elevated above the level of the lacustrine plain 
about it. It has been stated by a recent writer, that there is proba- 
bly no spot remaining about the city of Mexico that shows a trace 
of pre-Spanish structures, but I am convinced that here we have 
such a spot. The surface is humpy and uneven, the result probably 
of comparatively recent ditch-digging or house-building ; but there 
is a gentle arching of the whole area which, taken in connection 
with the fact that the entire mass is composed very greatly of rem- 
nants of aboriginal art, seems to warrant my conclusion. Across 
one side of this area the old Spanish walls were built and the adobe 
diggers are now encroaching upon the other. So full is the soil of 
relics, chiefly of pottery, that the workmen are greatly embarrassed 
in their labors, even to the depth of many feet, and by the side of 
each pit is a great heap, composed of fragments too large to be 
worked into the brick. In one place a section is exposed in a con- 
tinuous vertical wall nearly a hundred feet, long and more than 
eight feet deep. The upper part bears evidence of more or less 
disturbance, but the greater part of the exposed deposits have re- 
mained absolutely undisturbed since the day of their deposition. 
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This is made apparent by the very distinctly stratified character of 
the soil, which consists of dark loam with more or less sand, im- 
purities, and broken relics. 

It is difficult to say to what extent the stratification is aqueous, 
or to what extent the result of periods of unequal artificial accumu- 
lation. The fact that the base of the exposed section is several 
feet lower than the present surface of the lake, suggests the possi- 
bility that its waters actually washed the walls of the ancient settle- 
ment. The level of the lake has, during historic times, undergone 
such diverse changes that it cannot be surmised what was its condi- 
tion at any particular period of the remote past. 

The accompanying section, figure i, although representing but a 
small part of the horizontal exposure, shows all the important fea- 
tures in their proper relations to one another. It is the result of a 
number of visits to the spot, most of which were made with the 
purpose of assuring myself of the accuracy of preceding observa- 
tions. The deposits of fragmentary pottery reach to the base of the 








Fig. i. — Section showing two periods of occupation. 

section, and are so arranged as to show beyond a doubt, that they 
accumulated with the soil and are not subsequent intrusions. This 
is apparent, not only from their deposition in more or less contin- 
uous horizontal layers, as shown in the section, but from the identi- 
cal character of fragments occurring at corresponding depths. 

The prevailing type of ware, throughout the lower part of the 
section, is very archaic and is to all appearences quite distinct from 
the handsome pottery characteristic of the upper half of the section. 

It was simple in form and rude in finish and little superior in any 
respect to the rudest products of the wild Indians of North America. 
At the base the fragments are small and much decayed; higher, they 
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are larger and better preserved, although I was unable to secure a 
complete, unbroken vessel. 

The only form that came to my notice, although thousands of 
pieces were examined, is a kind of deep cup or bowl, not unlike 
our common flower pot, and having a flattish bottom and an ex- 
tremely uneven and ragged rim. In all cases the exterior surface 
is covered with impressions of coarse woven fabrics, the single indi- 
cation of advance toward better finish being a slight polishing of 
the interior surface, which was accomplished with a smooth imple- 
ment, such as a pebble or shell. Where well preserved, the paste 
is generally hard and fine grained, but shows in all cases a rather 
rough granular fracture. The character of the tempering material 
cannot be made out, but, in a number of cases, the texture indicates 
the former presence of fibrous particles like finely pulverized grass, 
leaves, or straw. The surface is of a pale, yellowish red or terra 
cotta color, the result of the baking, while the interior of the mass is 
generally a dark gray. 

In Fig. 2, I present an example of this pottery which is restored 
from fragments. These did not come from the wall of the section, 
but from a pit, a short distance away, where the pieces were larger 




FlG. 2. — Vessel of the most primitive style. 

and better preserved. In this example the rim is thick and slightly 
enlarged as if squeezed over the edge of a basket used as a mold. In 
most cases no attempt has been made to render the edge even or 
smooth, and the finger marks and the irregular partings of the mar- 
gin, which came from squeezing the clay into or over molds and 
expanding the edges to secure greater size, are all visible. 

It is difficult to find a well preserved and clearly defined impres- 
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sion of the fabric employed in the manufacture of these vessels. 
The clay was probably not of a character to take a clear impression 
and the cloth was apparently of a ragged, irregular kind. The 
mesh was open and the thread coarse and slightly twisted. The 
finer specimens show about eight intersections to the inch and the 
coarser probably six. In some cases one series of threads seem to 
have been large and the other small. These fabrics were applied to 
the entire exterior surface of the vessel, but not with much regu- 
larity. They may have served to facilitate the handling of the ware 
while in a plastic state. 

This pottery is distributed in horizontal layers throughout a ver- 
tical series more than six feet in thickness, and represents an early 
epoch of the art of Anahuac. 

In the upper portion of the lower group of beds we encounter 
two other varieties of ware. These may have been developed from 
the rude form in the natural course of progress but there are few 
indications of this growth here. They are much more nearly allied 
to the later than to the earlier stages of the art of the section. The 
transition is very abrupt. 

As a matter of course I can only present this order of occurrence 
as characteristic of this locality and of this section. There may be 
very different combinations in other places, but the order of sequence 
here indicated is, in the light of history, very suggestive. If the 
Aztecs, as tradition has it, were the first to settle on this margin of 
the swampy shore of the lake, then this cord-marked ware is the 
product of their earliest or savage period, and the finer wares occur- 
ing at first so sparingly indicate trade with the more advanced 
peoples of neighboring settlements. 

The variety of ware second to appear in the ascending scale is 
represented by fragments of large, round-bodied, symmetrical pots 
or casks, with gently constricted necks and thick rounded recurving 
rims. The paste is generally reddish upon the surface and gray in 
the mass, and there is a large percentage of silicious tempering 
material. The surface, exterior and interior, is painted a dark 
brownish red and has been evenly polished. Average specimens 
have been, perhaps, ten inches in diameter and a foot or more in 
height. The walls are always very thick. Fig. 3, is drawn from 
fragments sufficiently large to indicate the whole shape clearly. 
Pottery like this is found imbedded in the adobe bricks of the pyra- 
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mid of Cholula, and is common in the ancient graves of Costa Rica 
and New Granada. Large vases recently brought from the province 
of Chiriqui are identical with these in every respect. 




Fig. 3. — Earthern vessel from the lower series of deposits. 

Associated with this ware and beginning apparently a little higher 
in the section, we find the remains of the third variety. The ves- 
sels are mostly cup-shaped. They are well made, are simple in 
treatment, and exhibit a fair degree of symmetry. The prevailing 
color is a light yellowish terra-cotta tending toward orange. The 
surfaces are moderately well polished but rarely show attempts at 
ornamentation. The forms are repeated in the more elaborate 
wares that succeed it. This ware is identical in most respects with 
much of that found in the adobe mass of the pyramids of San Juan 
Teotirmacan, Texcoco, and Cholula, and upon the slopes of the hill 
of Texcocingo. It is, apparently, the forerunner of some of the 
more elegant wares of the surface deposits of the section. In 
the upper part of the lower series of deposits this ware predom- 
inates greatly over both trie heavy ware and the archaic pottery 
already described. By reference to the section it will be seen 
that the surface of the lower series of beds has been much dis- 
turbed by the more recent occupants of the site at the beginning of 
the second epoch. Excavations have been made and afterwards 
filled up with gradually accumulating refuse, so that a series of im- 
perfect stratified deposits has been spread over all, at first following 
the curves of the disturbed surface. There is, however, no very 
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well defined line of separation between the older and newer forma- 
tions. The distinction is rendered much clearer by the contents 
of the soil. There are occasional layers of stone and adobe bricks, 
representing the foundations of houses, as seen in the section. 
There are great quantities of fragmentary pottery, among which I 
find many of the artistic shapes and rich decorations characteristic 
of the surface deposits of Anahuac. Included I find also fragments 
of the two varieties last described. There are occasional stone im- 
plements and great quantities of obsidian knives, hundreds of which 
are as perfect as when first struck from the core. These are char- 
acteristic of the later Aztec period. .Near the surface there are 
fragments of glazed ware indicating Spanish influence. It is riot 
unusual to see in the shallow ditches of the suburban villages, frag- 
ments of vessels of aboriginal form and decoration, covered with 
Spanish glaze. Indeed such vessels can be seen in use by the Indians 
of to-day and are exposed for sale in the modern markets. 

The pottery of the upper division of the section presents great 
variety of form and ornamentation, but in material and treatment it 
is extremely uniform. The paste is compact and heavy, and has a 
moderately even, finely granular fracture. In rare cases the fracture 
is smooth or conchoidal. The more common wares are lighter and 
more porous than those of finer finish. The whole mass is often of 
a pale brick-red color, the baking having been thorough ; but more 
frequently the interior is of a. dark blue gray, indicating imperfect 
firing. The paste is generally hard and the ware has in many cases 
a sonorous or metallic ring. The walls vary in thickness with the 
individual vessel. The tempering when distinguishable is always 
silicious. 

The method of finishing the surface is quite uniform although 
carried to very different degrees of perfection. Occasionally we 
find a piece without polish; and figurines and elaborately modeled 
forms are generally quite plain. As a rule the vessels have been 
very carefully polished. In many exarrfples the markings of the 
polishing implement are distinctly visible ; indeed this is true of 
the unimportant parts of the majority of vessels of the most perfect 
finish. The polish of the finer examples is so perfect that it is diffi- 
cult to believe it the result of purely mechanical processes. The pol- 
ishing has generally been done after the application of the color 
and color-designs, but sometimes before. Unpolished surfaces show 
impressions of the potter's fingers. 
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There are no indications of the use of a wheel. The vessels are 
seldom absolutely true in outline, but in a general way are remark- 
able for symmetry and grace. The colors employed in finishing and 
decorating are pleasing and often extremely rich. The reds predom- 
inate, the whole surface of the simple forms being frequently finished 
with it. Upon this the designs are painted in black, white, and 
different tones of red. In the more common utensils the figures are 
drawn, often carelessly, upon the plain untinted surface. The brush 
has been handled with freedom and the designs are often quite elabo- 
rate. Occasionally we find incised figures and stamped patterns. 

The various shapes of vessels obtained at this locality may be 
classified under a few heads. 

First, there are many cups and bowls ranging from a few inches 
to a foot in diameter, and generally quite shallow. The bottoms 
are usually flat and the walls expand regularly to the rim. Two 
examples varying from the rule are given in Figs. 4 and 5. Fig. 4 




Fig. 4. — Vessel from the upper deposits. 

shows a slightly polished, unpainted pan of dark, ochreous tint, 
with upright sides and flat bottom. The base, outside, is slightly 
convex next the circumference and concave at the center. It is 




Fig. 5. — Vessel from the upper deposits. 

eight inches in diameter. Fig. 5 illustrates a deep cup of similar 
color and finish ; a painted design consisting of parallel encircling 
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lines occupies the exterior surface of the rim. The form is an un- 
usual one in Mexico. 

Most of the vessels obtained from the upper stratum are neatly 
finished and tastefully decorated. Some are polished like a mirror 
over the entire surface, exterior and interior. A favorite form is 
that of a shallow flat-bottomed cup of moderate size, Fig. 6. The 
designs are greatly varied and are painted in black or in black and 
white. The white pigment has been applied subsequently to the 




Fig. 6. — Vessel with figures in white upon a red ground, in U. S. National 

Museum. 

polishing of the surface and can be removed with ease. Vessels of 
this and similar forms are often furnished with tripod supports. 
One example of the latter variety is given in Fig. 7. The bowls 
are often very shallow. The designs are simple and occupy the in- 




FlG. 7. — Tripod dish with designs in black. 

terior surface. A curious device is shown in Fig. 8. The interior 
surface of the bottom is scoriated with deeply incised reticulated 
lines, a device probably intended for the grating of food or spices and 
one still employed by the present inhabitants. A few examples of 
this general class of ware show stamped decoration. In its manu- 
facture molds were probably used in which intaglio designs had 
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been executed. Some fragments of cups exhibit figures formed of 
minute hemispherical nodes. They are further embellished by the 




Fig. 8. — Tripod dish with scoriated bottom 

addition of sharp conical nodes about the rim. A remarkable feature 
of these cups is the occurrence of groups of triangular perforations, 
cut with a sharp tool, and so arranged as to resemble a Maltese 
cross. These perforations are placed so low on the body as to 
make the vessel unfit for containing liquids. In the museum of 
Mexico there are a few examples extensively perforated, leaving 
about the middle zone of the body only a sort of lattice work of the 
original walls. The same style of work is elaborately practiced by 
Oriental peoples. 

One large class of vessels resemble an hour-glass in shape. They 
are really double cups, one end being usually smaller than the other 
and serving as a foot, but both cups are equally well finished. The 
exterior surface is highly polished and colored a deep red, and 
painted with designs in black and white. The fragments are large 
and very numerous. Fig. 9 illustrates the prevailing form. The 




PIG. 9 . Cup with designs in black and white, upon a red ground, in Mexican 

National Museum. 
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diameter ranges from three to six inches or more. Some of the 
most beautiful vessels in the Museum are of this general shape. 

It is but rarely that one comes upon fragments of the richly 
colored and highly finished wares characteristictic of the regions of 
Cholula and of the South. I was fortunate in securing a few small 
pieces. Two of these are shown in Figs. 10 and n. Their rarity 




Fig. io. — Meander design painted in rich colors. 

makes it probable that they came to this spot by trade. The first 
shows a fine strong treatment of the fret and the other of the scroll. 




Fig. i I — Scroll ornament painted in rich colors. 

These forms are characteristic of the best period of art in both 
North and South America. The chief charm of this ware is its rich 
color — an orange ground with figures in red and black, the whole 
surface being polished like glass. 

I found no specimen exhibiting delicate green and pink decora- 
tions such as may be seen at San Juan Teotiahuacan, and such 
as are seen on some of the most beautiful vases in the Mexican 
Museum. 

In the upper series of deposits indicated in the section, I found 
a fragment of a very remarkable form of vase. It is represented by 
a number of examples in the Mexican Museum, one of which is 
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shown in Fig. 12. It has been called a brasier and a censer, and 
is thought to have been employed in religious ceremonies, but its 




FlG. 12. — Ceremonial vase, in Mexican National Museum. 

true use is probably unknown. The shape is, however, suggestive 
of some especial ceremonial office. It resembles a short, upright 
cylinder, encircled midway by a groove. There are two massive, 
horizontally-looped handles attached to the sides a little below the 
middle. The bowl is rather shallow. The lower third of the vessel 
consists of a hollow foot resembling the bowl above, but open at 
the sides beneath the handles. The conformation is such that a 
heavy cord could be passed through the handles and across the 
doubly cloven foot for suspension as a swinging censer. The ex- 
posed surfaces are usually highly polished and the colors embrace 
black and many rich tones of red. 

It should be noted that no traces were found of the dark, highly 
ornate pottery so often seen in modern times and so frequently 
brought away by tourists. This ware may have a legitimate place 
in Aztec art, but does not occur among the ancient productions in 
any locality visited by me. It is absolutely certain that all the speci- 
mens now seen in the shops of Mexico and offered for sale by hawk- 
ers on the streets and at the stations — especially at San Juan — are 
modern products. They are, however, wonderfully well executed, 
and the appearance of antiquity given them is truly remarkable. 
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I have, from the pits at the railway station, a number of miscel- 
laneous articles in clay, bits of images of men and animals, whistles, 
spindle-whorls, and the like. A portion of a curious head found is 
duplicated in a pipe preserved in the Museum and represented in 




Fig. 13. — Pipe with grotesque heads on the bowl, in the Mexican National 

Museum. ■ 

Fig. 13. The whistles are generally of a very simple kind, and the 
spindle- whorls are not different from those of other parts of Anahuac. 

In conclusion, I may recall in a very few words some of the more 
striking features of this section, calling attention to the order of 
events suggested by them. 

It may be affirmed with certainty that the site of the City of 
Mexico was at one time occupied by a people in a very primitive 
stage of art, the remains of which art, so far as found, include nothing 
but fragments of an extremely rude pottery. There are no traces ot 
tools and no indications of houses. This period of occupancy was a 
very long one, as it permitted the accumulation in nearly horizontal 
layers of at least eight feet of finely comminuted refuse. 

It is further seen that far along in this period of occupancy new 
forms of art appeared that do not look like the work of the proper 
occupants of the site produced by gradual improvement, but rather 
like intrusive products acquired by exchange or otherwise from 
more cultured tribes. Again, at the end of this first period there is 
a horizon, pretty well marked, above which primitive forms of art 
do not appear. 

Near the base of the deposits of the second period foundations 
of houses are discovered in which rubble, squared stones, and adobe 
bricks have been used. In this part of the section we find stone 
implements and ceramic products of a very high order of merit. 
With these, and especially near the surface, there is a layer abound- 
ing in obsidian implements. This marks the last and culminating 
stage of Aztec art, ending in the historic period proper. 
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Speculation upon the period of time represented by this section 
would be useless, and an attempt to correlate the events recorded 
with those shadowed forth in tradition would be equally vain. The 
earliest period is probably beyond the ken of tradition, and the last 
marks the historic period of Aztec occupation. 



Special Session, October n, 1884. 

In accordance with a call of the Council, the Society met in special 
session at Columbian University Hall, for the purpose of listening 
to an address from Prof. E. B. Tylor, of Oxford University, Eng- 
land. 

Through invitation extended by order of the council there were 
also present members of the Philosophical and Biological Societies, 
of the Cosmos Club, as well as officers, professors and students of 
Columbian University. 

The Society was called to order by President Powell, who in a 
few words introduced the speaker, who delivered the following ad- 
dress on — 

"HOW THE PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY PRESENT THEM- 
SELVES TO THE ENGLISH MIND." 

I have seldom, ladies and gentlemen, felt myself in a more diffi- 
cult position than I do at this moment. Yesterday morning, when 
we returned from an expedition out into the far west — an expedition 
which your President was to have joined, but which, to our, great 
regret, he was obliged to give up — I heard that at this meeting of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington I should be called upon 
to make, not merely a five-minutes , speech, but a subtantial address; 
and since that time my mind has been almost entirely full of the 
new things that I have been seeing and hearing in the domain of 
anthropology in this city. I have been seeing the working of that 
unexampled institution, the Bureau of Ethnology, and studying the 
collections which, in connection with the Smithsonian Institution, 
have been brought in from the most distant quarters of the conti- 
nent ; and, after that, in odd moments, I have turned it over in my 
mind, what can I possibly say to the Anthropological Society when 
6 



